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To 

The  thousands  of  men  and  women 

Who  have  sat  patiently 

On  uncomfortable  seats 

In  halls  scattered  from  coast  to  coast 

Listening  to  me  tell 

Many  of  the  stories 

Contained  herein — 

And 

Most  of  all 
To 

The  polite  folks 
Who  say  they  like  'em 
This  little  book  is 
Appreciatively  dedicated. 

"Sam"  Vining 


The  publication  of  these  talks  is  made 
possible  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufac- 
turing Company  of  Mansfield,  Ohio,  to 
whom  both  the  author  and  publisher 
are  glad  to  acknowledge  their  gratitude. 


'SAM"  VINING'S  SELLING  SLANTS 


INSPIRATION 

"Sam,"  says  a  retail  salesman  from — you  guess  what 
city;  "Here's  the  way  I  feel — yoii  write  it." 

Here  it  is:  ^ 

Fm  tired  of  being  considered  a  Prima  Donna  just  be- 
cause I  make  my  living  selling  things. 

And  I'll  bet  you  are  too. 

I'm  tired  of  being  analyzed,  and  vivisected,  and  sub-  ^' 
divided; 

Of  being  "Enthused"— and  "Inspired." 
I'm  no  laboratory  specimen. 

I  don't  mind  being  kidded — I  don't  mind  being  razzed. 

If  I  couldn't  take  it,  I  wouldn't  be  much  good  in  my 
business. 

Education — I  eat  up;  Sane  Direction — I  follow  and 
appreciate; 

But  

Damned  if  I  don't  resent  the  idea  that  every  fat  guy — 
below  or  above  the  collar  button — has  the  privilege 
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of  telling  me  *7UST  -  EXACTLY  -  HOW  -  I - 
SHOULD  -  DO  -  MY  -  JOB"  when  all  I  get  out  of 
the  whole  talk  is  the  conviction  that  most  of  them 
never  have — and  couldn't  make  a  living  at  it. 

Which  I  am  doing. 

I  am  tired  of  generalities.  I  am  tired  of  superlatives — 
and  arguments  based  on  both  of  them. 

Especially  am  I  tired  of  listening  to  men  who  imply 
that  if  I  will  be  good  and  work  hard  I  may  eventually 
reach  their  station  in  life. 

I  may  be  wrong  

— ^But  I  look  on  selling  as  a  business — and  myself  as  a 
business  man.  And  I  would  like  to  be  treated  as  such. 

All  evidence  to  the  contrary — salesmen  are  human. 
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LITTLE  BLACK  PORTFOLIOS 
A  number  of  years  ago, 

When  I  was  a  young  fellow  seeking  my  particular 
path  to  fame  and  fortune; 

I  got  a  job  in  a  dry  cleaning  "joint"  in  Cincinnati. 
I  say  "joint"  advisedly  because  it  Was  located  in  the 
basement  of  a  down  town  office  building  and  our  main 
business  consisted  of  pressing  pants  while  the  client 
waited  behind  a  flowered  curtain  in  a  bathrobe  which 
was  two  sizes  too  large,  and  a  pair  of  slippers  big 
enough  to  accommodate  Tug  Boat  Annie's  Narcissus, 

I  ran  a  "Hoffman"  machine; 

Pushed  levers,  turned  on  steam — ^patted  wrinkles 
out  of  pants  from  7:30  in  the  morning  until  6:00 
at  night.  A  coat  or  a  vest  was  a  relief  and  godsend. 

The  machine  faced  a  window  and  from  the  earliest 
hours  until  closing  time  there  was  always  a  group 
of  men  standing  on  the  sidewalk  

Watching — watching  me — and  studying  my  every 
move,  with  an  intentness  which  could  only  be  compli- 
mentary to  my  skill. 
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They  swayed  as  I  pushed  the  levers — they  puffed 
when  I  turned  on  the  steam — ^sighed  with  satisfac- 
tion when  the  wrinkles  passed  away. 

Then  I  woke  up.  Fifty  percent  of  these  men  were 
carrying  little  black  portfolios. 

These  little  black  portfolios  fascinated  me  

It  dawned  on  me — these  men  were  salesmen — and 
what  a  delightful  business  theirs  must  be. 

Next  week  I,  too,  bought  a  little  black  portfolio. 

But  somehow  I  have  felt  cheated  during  all  these 
years.  I  have  watched  steam  shovels  dig  holes, — 
garage  mechanics  fix  automobiles, — policemen  argue 
with  truck  drivers, — fire  engines  answer  false  alarms, 
— wash  women  hang  up  clothes  .  .  . 

But,  I  have  never  found  another  window  in  which 
pants  were  publicly  pressed. 
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SOUSA 

If  you  want  anything — even  an  order — ask  for  it. 

I  had  that  proved  to  me  as  a  kid  by  no  less  a  person 
than  John  PhiHp  Sousa. 

I  was  a  glorified  freshman  at  Ohio  Wesley  an  Univer- 
sity. And  if  you  think  I  wasn't  "glorified"  you  just 
don't  own  a  dictionary. 

Visualize  me,  if  you  will,  in  peg-top  corduroy  pants 
with  leather  cuffs  three  inches  deep — high  heeled 
"bull-dog"  button  pumps — a  flannel  shirt  with  a 
Windsor  tie — a  hat  with  a  shoe  string  interlaced 
through  its  one-inch  rim — a  fraternity  pledge  button 
that  seemed  to  me  as  big  and  as  important  as  a  police- 
man's badge  

And  brother,  you  have  visualized  something. 

Then  came  Sousa; 

He  played  in  the  "Opry  House." 

I  can  see  him  yet  as  he  stood  with  his  erect  military 
figure  before  his  band- — playing,  it  seemed — not  so 
much  on  instruments  of  wood  and  brass  as  on  the 
heart  strings  of  those  under  his  spell. 

He  played  "El  Capitan." 
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The  world  became  a  thing  of  dreams  for  me.  I  for- 
got the  crowds  around  me — Sousa  himself  disap- 
peared— physically  I  myself  ceased  to  exist.  I  lived 
only  in  a  land  of  awe-ful  emotion,  despair,  love, 
hope,  Hfe's  futility — all  on  parade. 

Then  Triumph  

And  as  Sousa's  baton  swept  downward  with  the  last 
beat  of  the  music  I  found  myself  standing — standing 
alone  before  all  the  world — stripped  of  all  except 
the  knowledge  that  the  music  could  not — ^must  not 
cease.  And  in  the  silence  that  precedes  a  storm  of 
applause,  I  yelled: 

"Oh,  please,  play  it  again." 

The  audience  cheered  and  howled  and  laughed  and 
stamped  its  feet  not  only  at  my  enthusiasm  but  at 
the  confusion  which  overcame  me  when  I  realized 
what  I  had  done. 

But — Sousa 

Turned  around  and  bowed  to  me  with  that  wonderful 
sweet  smile  that  has  lived  in  my  heart  for  years, 
and  — — 

■» 

Played  it  again. 
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HOGS 

I  was  born  and  raised  on  a  hog  farm  in  western  Ohio. 
One  day, 

The  family  caught  me,  put  a  hat  on  me,  and  sent  me 
to  college. 

Half  my  expenses  were  paid  by  Poland  China  Sows 
who  decided  to  do  their  stuff  at  the  right  moment — 
and  the  other  by  an  insurance  policy  which  carefully 
avoided  the  subject  of  subnormal  children. 

All  of  which  may  give  you  an  idea. 

It  may  be  inconvenient  for  you  to  support  a  flock  of 
philanthropic  hogs  for  educational  purposes 

But 

Insurance  is  available  to  most  everybody  

For  any  purpose. 

Personally,  I  got  nothing  out  of  college  but  the  basis 
of — an  elementary  eduotttion  which  came  later. 

But 

That  wasn't  father's  fault — or  the  hogs'. 
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Maybe  your  children  are  brighter.  At  least,  they 
entitled  to  their  chance. 

Or,  should  I  say — you  are  entitled  to  feel — 

You  have  given  them  a  chance. 
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HEADWORK 
I  started  punching  doorbells  in  Detroit. 

As  I  stood  on  the  corner  of  Woodward  Avenue  and 
Boston  Boulevard,  my  future  in  my  hands — or  if 
you  will — at  the  end  of  my  thumb — ^my  only  con- 
scious thought  was: 

I  needed  a  cigarette. 

I  put  my  finger  on  the  first  bell — then  again — and 
again.  I  listened  carefully  for  the  faintest  stir  inside 
the  house.  A  glow  of  satisfaction  came  over  me — a 
feeling  of  triumph — a  realization  of  ambition  reached 
and  realized; — ^There  undoubtedly  was  

No  one  at  home. 

I  wasn't  that  lucky  the  rest  of  the  day.  I  walked  a 
hundred  yards  between  houses  and  sixty  yards  back 
until  five  o'clock; 

I  ended  up  with  the  tiredest  pair  of  dogs  in  Wayne 
County; 

I  had  a  better  acquaintance  with  the  maids  of  that 
neighborhood  than  the  policeman  on  the  beat  

One  of  them,  even 
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Winked  an  eye  at  me  

But; 

I  hadn't  once  talked  to  a  housewife  who  had  the 
power  to  buy  anything  or  bowed  to  a  butler  who 
unbent — or  found  a  maid  who  was  wiUing  to  trade 
the  iceman's  squeezin'  for  mechanical  freezin'. 

That  night  I  talked  to  an  old  timer  

And; 

The  next  day  I  went  out  on  St.  Jean  Avenue  where 
they  build  two  family  flats  on  thirty  foot  lots — 

Where  every  doorbell  ring 

Was  answered  by  

The  Purchasing  Agent  of  that  family. 
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SILVER  BARS 


In  the  army  

An  officer  and  a  gentleman, — by  act  of  a  Democratic 
Congress — I  buddied  with  Lieutenant  Rosenblume 
of  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 

One  day  I  walked  into  a  Y.M.C.A.  hut  and  found 
"Rosie"  running  his  fingers  through  his  hair  and 
wiping  the  sweat  from  his  brow,  struggling  to  fill 
out  a  form  which,  when  completed,  would  promote 
him  from  Lieutenant  to  Captain. 

I  yelled:  "Congratulations,  Rosie!" 

He — grunted. 

I  said:  "What's  wrong?  Don't  you  want  to  be  a  nice, 
shiny,  new  Captain?" 

"Sure,"  says  he, 

"But  what  I  want  to  know  is  how  the  hell  they  ex- 
pect a  man  with  the  name  of 

Eli  Abraham  Rosenblume  to  

Sign  his  Christian  name!" 
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"Rosie"  was  kidding.  He  took  his  new  silver  bars 
— with  gusto. 

I  know  men,  however,  and  so  do  you,  who  are  so 
bHnded  by  a  detail  or  two  on  the  particular  gadget 
they  are  selling  or  a  minor  policy  of  the  house  with 
which  they  are  working  that  they  are  licked  before 
they  start. 
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RED  NIGHT  GOWNS 


I  went  into  a  store  in  New  York  to  buy  a  red  nigfat 
gown  for — my  wife. 

A  supercilious  clerk,  with  her  nose  trying  to  stick  up 
far  enough  to  hide  the  disgust  in  her  eyes,  assured  me, 
"they  are  not  being  worn." 

On  the  same  errand,  I  went  into  a  similar  store  in 
Rochester  and  was  assured  by  a  woman  who  I  know 
"wrote  the  book"  that  a  red  night  gown  was  in  shock- 
ingly bad  taste.  She  shuddered. 

Then  I  tried  in  Detroit.  Red  pajamas,  sure;  night 
gowns  pink,  blue,  flesh,  white,  black — ^you  name  it, — 
but  red  ones — Terrible! 

It  got  to  be  a  game  with  me.  I  tried  to  buy  that 
nighty  in  every  city  across  the  continent.  I  received 
more  advice  than  Mr.  Pink  has  pills.  I  became 
America's  best-posted  man  on  hot  nighties  that  don't 
keep  the  cold  out — but  I  didn't  get  my  red  nighty. 

Then  a  little  old  lady  in  a  store  in  Little  Rock  hung 
one  all  over  me.  And  How! 

Says  she,  "I'm  sorry  I  haven't  a  red  nighty  in  stock, 
but  I  know  just  what  you  want — ^just  the  idea  you 
have  in  mind. 
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"You've  a  wife,  I  bet,  who  is  different,  and  you  T^^a^t 
something  different  for  her." 

Did  I  love  it?  Listen  mister,  hooey  won't  make  the 
wheels  go  round! — but  it's  the  world's  best-known 
lubricant. 

Then  she  went  to  the  back  of  the  store  and  reap- 
peared carrying  a  sheer  thing  in  her  loving  arms  as 
if  it  were  her  only  child  and  she  never  wanted  to 
part  with  it. 

Her  eyes  beamed  as  she  held  it  out  and  let  me  touch 
it — gently.  The  look  on  her  face  told  me  a  million 
silk  worms,  under  her  personal  direction,  had  copied 
the  pattern  of  a  spider's  web,  that  my  wife  might 
be  sheathed  in  a  proper  setting. 

She  didn't  say  twenty  words, — but  she  looked  volumes 
of  songs  by  Irving  Berlin.  She  breathed  romance, 
understanding,  pride  of  possession  and  a  flattering 
confidence  in  my  sense  of  appreciation.  She  even 
understood  that  a  fat  man  interested  in  confectionary 
lingerie  might  not  necessarily  be  womanhood's  Public 
Enemy  Number  One. 

And  did  I  buy?  You  guess. 


FOLLOW-UP 


Here  is  a  practical  suggestion. 

After  each  sale  call  on  the  husband  at  his  place  of 
business  within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  installa- 
tion has  been  made. 

Analyze. 

Husband's  interest  is  at  its  peak.  He  has  just  made 
a  major  purchase  and  he  is  proud  of  the  fact  that 
he  makes  enough  money  to  afford  a  purchase  of  this 
kind, — and  he  loves  to  tell  the  world  that  he  is  the 
type  of  man  who  provides  all  modern  conveniences 
for  his  home. 

Don't  laugh  at  that  description  of  the  average  man. 
It  is  a  picture  of  you  and  a  picture  of  me. 
And  a  pouter  pigeon. 
We're  all  alike. 

Satisfy  the  man's  little  vanity.  He  has  earned  it.  He 
is  entitled  to  it  if  for  no  other  reason  than  the  com- 
mission you  earned  on  the  deal. 

And, 
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During  the  past  twenty-four  hours  he  has  talked  a 
lot  and  boasted  a  bit  with  his  business  associates  about 
the  new  refrigerator  he  has  purchased.  He  is  a  walk- 
ing card  index  system  of  the  refrigerator  prospects 
in  his  office  and  he  would  love  not  only  to  tell  you 
who  the  prospects  are,  but  he  w^ill  take  great  pride  in 
introducing  them  to  you. 

If  you  aren't  careful  and  are  experienced  enough  to 
keep  your  mouth  shut,  he  will  even  do  most  of  the 
selling,  leaving  nothing  for  you  but  to  figure  the 
size  of  the  cabinet  and  supply  the  ink  in  your  foun- 
tain pen. 

^An  ounce  of  head  work  equals  a  mile  of  foot  work. 


MINNIE 


During  a  dull  season  when  everybody  we  approach 
says  

"We  are  going  to  buy, — but  wait  till  Spring  " 

I  am  always  reminded  of  Minnie  Dugan,  who  lived 
about  half  a  block  across  the  field  from  my  home 
as  a  kid. 

Minnie  was  built  on  the  general  plan  of  a  red  bank 
barn  and  had  a  voice  like  a  hog  caller's  mamma. 

Other  assets — two  beautiful  daughters,  "Clip"  and 
"Ruthie." 

* 

One  bright  sunny  morning,  Minnie  stuck  her  head 
out  the  back  door,  laid  back  her  tonsils  and  bawled  in 

the  general  direction  of  our  kitchen  

"Addie— A  d  d  i  e  " 

My  mother  went  to  the  back  porch  and  put  her  hand 
up  to  her  ear  as  a  signal  for  Minnie  to  commence 
talking. 

"Addie,"  came  across  the  back  lots — "Clip"  says  she's 
gonna  get  married  and  "Ruthie"  says  she^s  gonna  get 
married  
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"But— My  God,  WHEN." 

It  has  always  been  a  consolation  to  me  that  Clip  and 
Ruthie  actually  did  get  married.  The  thought  renews 
my  faith  in  the  idea  that  some  of  the  people  I  have 
been  talking  to  actually  will  buy, 

I  never  forget,  however,  that  

Minnie  kept  the  hammock  hooks  well  greased — kept 
the  makin's  for  a  midnight  lunch  in  the  refrigerator 
and  used  every  other  known  high  pressure  method 
on  two  unsuspecting  young  male  prospects — ^includ- 
ing going  to  bed  early  herself  and  leaving  the  kids  to 
find  their  own  closing  arguments. 
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CLERK 

Someday, 

— I  am  going  to  start  a  movement  to  build  a  monu- 
ment to 

— The  Department  Store  Clerk — who  otherwise  may 
die  unhonored  and  unsung. 

She  is  an  arbiter  eleganti(e  of  the  city  in  which  she 
lives  and  does  her  stuff  

If  she  presents  her  story  well,  the  women  of  her  city 
will  be  well  dressed — in  good  taste — in  the  latest  style. 

If  she  fumbles  and  doesn't  give  a  damn  she  will  have 
done  her  share  towards  building  a  sloppy  town. 

She  is  an  arbiter  of  the  family  purse. 

If  she  believes  in  quality  merchandise  and  sells  it — 
she  actually  puts  money  in  the  pockets  of  her  cus- 
tomers. If  she  sells  junk  she  makes  poor  people  poorer. 

What's  more; 

She  holds  the  happiness  of  a  lot  of  people  in  her  hands. 
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If  she  sells  some  "sweet  young  thing"  a  dress  that 
brings  out  all  her  charm — or  a  ribbon  that  matches 
her  eyes,  and  the  little  girl's  sweetie  pops  the  question 
that  night — the  clerk  should  have  a  teenie  weenie  bit 
of  credit. 


Or 


If  she  sells  a  fat  woman  a  hat  that  makes  her  look  like  a 
horsefaced  exhibit  at  a  Sunday  School  picnic — she 
rnust  share  some  of  the  blame  when  the  husband  beats 
his  wife  or  leaves  her  at  home,  alone,  weeping,  study- 
ing the  advertisements,  as  she  wonders  if  it  may  all  be 
due  to  Halitosis,  B.O.  or  Morning  Mouth. 
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ROMANCE 

How  about  using  a  little  romance  now  and  then? 

There  is  an  interesting  story  back  of  everything  you 
selL  An^^  the  world  loves  a  story,^ — and  a  story 
teller^ 

Find  that  story — if  for  no  other  reason,  it  will  add  to 
the  pride  of  possession. 

I  remember  when  my  grandfather  bought  his  first 
wood-burning  cookstove,  with  the  oven  underneath. 

He  took  every  opportunity  of  displaying  it  to  the 
neighbors.  And  at  the  close  of  each  demonstration  he 
always  let  the  oven  door  down  and  stood  on  it,  in 
exact  imitation  of  the  clerk  who  sold  it  to  him. 

I  don't  remember  Grandmother  ever  standing  on  the 
oven  door  to  do  her  cooking,  but  she  was  as  proud  of 
the  demonstration  as  her  spouse. 

That  was  Grandpa. 

Some  months  ago  I  bought  a  string  of  inexpensive 
beads.  A  wise  salesman  told  me  the  story  of  their 
manufacture  and  importation.  With  the  gift,  I  told 
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the  story  to  my  wife — and  I  have  heard  her  repeat 
it  many  times. 

You  figure  the  diflference  between  Grandpa  and  me. 

Every  home  has  its  quota  of  possessions  vakied  for  the 
\/  story  built  around  them — because  they  give  pleasure 
beyond  utility. 

But,  you  say,  you  sell  prosaic  things. 
Maybe: 

Tomatoes  were  once  considered  rank  poison;  potato 
blossoms  were  once  worn  as  flowers  by  the  nobility 
of  France  by  Royal  Order  of  the  King ;  and  Julius 
Caesar  made  his  legionnaires  shave  because,  in  battle, 
barbarians  grabbed  them  by  the  beard  before  swing- 
ing at  the  neck; — romance  at  every  turn — romance 
in  every  business. 

Romance — make  it  pay  dividends. 
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PERSONALITY 


The  woods  used  to  be  full  of  salesmen  who  boasted 
that  they  could  "sell  anything,"  because  they  really 
sold  "themselves"  and  "personality." 

'Young  salesmen  were  told  in  all  seriousness  that  the 
less  they  knew  about  the  line  they  were  selling — the 
better  off  they  were. 

A  salesman  was  rated  according  to  B.O.,  S.A.,  Hali- 
tosis, Morning  Mouth,  and  "They  laughed  when  I  sat 
down  at  the  piano." 

Personality  salesmen — plus. 

Most  of  them  are  gone  now — and  the  few  who  are 
left  are  hangovers  from  a  more  gullible  day. 

Absolutely  nothing  takes  the  place  of  "knowing  your 
stuff." 

Selling  isn't  a  "game."  Yoii^are  not  trying  to  win  be- 
cause^n^pponent  loses.  Your  prospect  is  not  an 
opponent;  he  is  a  partner  in  a  business  transaction; 
and  your  contribution  to  the  partnership  is  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  particular  gadget  you  are  selling. 
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Don't  misunderstand  me.  I  don't  want  your  mind  full 
of  a  lot  of  non-essentials.  You  don't  have  to  know 
all  the  engineering  and  manufacturing  details.  But — 
you  must  know  its  uses  and  applications — what  it  will 
do  for  your  prospect,  and  nothing  will  take  the  place 
of  this  knowledge. 

Know  your  stuff,  y 

The  "personality"  salesman  is  going  the  way  of  the 
drummer  who  attracted  attention  with  loud  perfume 
and  held  his  audience  with  still  louder  smelling  stories. 
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POSTAGE  STAMPS 


I  ran  across  a  bit  of  perfect  selling  courtesy  the  other 
day  in  the  post  office  at  Oak  Park,  IlHnois. 

I  bought  twenty  postage  stamps,  and  the  girl  who 
waited  on  me  put  them  in  an  old  envelope  taken 
from  a  pile  stacked  at  her  window. 

I'll  bet  that  postmaster  is  a  salesman,  and  a  gentleman. 
And  while  you  are  thinking  that  over  contrast  it  with 
the  grocer  who  always  sells  you  potatoes  in  a  sack  so 
flimsy  that  it  tears  down  the  side  just  as  you  get  it 
home,  and  drops  the  spuds  all  over  the  kitchen  floor. 

Somewhere  some  grocer  is  earning  a  place  in  the  hall 
of  fame  for  tising  just  a  little  common  sense — and 
incidentally,  I'll  bet  he  sells  a  lot  of  potatoes. 

May  it  be  my  happy  chance  to  meet  him! 

And  while  you  are  figuring  that  one  out  you  might 
as  well  wonder  with  me  why  some  man  in  the  canning 
business  doesn't  design  a  "ketchup"  bottle  that  has 
a  chance  of  standing  on  its  own  bottom;  or  onef  that 
doesn't  pour  with  a  reluctant  shudder — "Buzzom" 
companion  stuff. 

Now  let's  go  back  to  your  business — I'll  bet  there 
are  twenty  little  things  that  you  could  improve  on — 
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either  in  the  way  of  service  or  selling  or  design — if 
you  just  got  your  mind  out  of  hock  long  enough  to 
see  them. 

Back  up  a  bit — and  get  a  perspective. 
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SIDE  SHOW 

Many  years  ago  in  Marysville,  Ohio,  I  "barked"  for 
a  side  show  at  the  Union  County  Fair. 

Business  was  bad, — in  fact,  it  was  BAD. 

We  ran  'em  out  in  front  on  the  platform  until  the 
sweat  ruined  their  make-up.  We  shook  the  rattles  off 
the  tambourines.  I  fired  pistols  into  the  air — I  wore 
out  a  whip-cracker  against  the  canvas  illustrations  of 
what  we  hoped  the  suckers  would  think  happened  in- 
side the  tent. 

I  talked  my  prettiest.  I  writhed  and  twisted  and 
turned — shouted  and  whispered.  I  pleaded.  I  begged. 

I  insinuated,  cajoled — even  illustrated  

But  still  

Those  farmers  hung  on  to  their  dimes. 
Disgusted,  

I  borrowed  a  grind  organ  and  a  tin  cup  from  the 
merry-go-round,  donned  a  pair  of  dark  glasses, — 
hung  a  sign  around  my  neck  reading  "Pity  the  Blind" 
and  sat  down  under  an  oak  tree  in  the  center  of  the 
"Midway". 
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Age  has  made  me  a  bit  ashamed  of  the  glee  with  which 
I  accepted  the  pennies,  nickels,  and  dimes  that  poured 
inf(»mycup. 

But;  

I  went  back  to  Law  School  the  next  week  with  one 
thought  firmly  embedded  in  my  mind. 

Ballyhoo  carries  its  own  label  

And  

Sentiment  beats  artificial  excitement  a  million  ways  as 
a  selling  urge. 
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CLEVERNESS 

I  called  on  an  architect  in  Detroit  to  sell  him  an  "oil" 
burner  for  his  own  home. 

I  found  a  bewildered  man.  He  had  listened  to  so 
many  sales  talks — so  many  claims,  and  counterclaims, 
that  he  was  about  disgusted  with  the  whole  idea  of 
burning  oil. 

In  exasperation,  he  said  to  me,  "How  in  the  world 
can  a  man  separate  the  chaff  from  the  wheat?  On 
what  basis  should  a  man  make  a  decision  as  to  which 
burner  to  buy?" 

"I'll  tell  you  how,"  said  I.  "Just  put  your  name  right 
here,  and  when  the  rest  of  them  come  around  tell  'em 
it  is  all  settled." 

I  shoved  an  order  blank  in  front  of  him,  put  my 
fountain  pen  in  his  hand,  and  

He  signed  it. 

You  know  without  my  telling  you  what  I  did  when 
I  got  out  of  his  office.  What, — ^me  canvass  any  more 
that  day — ^with  an  eleven  hundred  dollar  order  in  my 
pocket — a  high  grade,  high  pressure  salesman  like 
me  ? 
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Not  on  your  life.  I  had  to  go  back  to  the  ofiice,  find 
the  gang  and  tell  'em  "What  he  said"  and  then  "What 
I  said" — then  "What  he  said"  and  how  I,  cleverly,  did 
thus  and  so. 

As  I  walked  into  the  office  my  fame  had  evidently 
preceded  me  because  the  office  girl  said,  "Did  you  sell 
a  burner  to  John  Architect?" 

"Did  I,"  said  I,  "Ask  me— and  how." 

"He  just  called  up  and  canceled,"  said  she. 

And  I  never  did  get  the  order  back — or  any  business 
from  his  office. 

/  I  had  forgotten  the  big  selling  idea  that  cleverness  will 
y  never  take  the  place  of  real  selling.  "'^ 

^An  item  must  be  sold  whether  before,  or  after  you 
get  the  order. 


KNOCKING 

When  you  know  what  your  knocking  competitor  is 
going  to  say — say  it  first. 

That'll  kill  him. 

A  knocker  feeds  on  ignorance  and  the  inference  that 
his  competitor  is  hiding  a  weakness.  If  his  competitor 
has  hidden  nothing,  and  stressed  any  point  of  weak- 
ness, the  knocker  is  done  before  he  starts. 

When  you  are  courting  your  girl — a  selling  job  of 
no  mean  proportions  for  most  of  us — don't  hide  that 
bald  head  in  shame. 

Let  it  shine. 

It  may  blind  her  to  other  faults.  Mention  it  once  in  a 
while  to  show  you  are  proud  of  it; 

Then  tell  her  about  the  hair  on  your  chest. 

Then  when  your  competitor  refers  to  you  as  "that 
bald  headed  gazukus,"  she  smiles  at  his  ignorance  and 
wonders  that  she  ever  even  considered  trusting  her 
innocent  self  to  him. 

And  that  applies  to  merchandise  as  well  as  love. 
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^  LITTLE  THINGS 

Did  you  ever  notice  sales  rarely  result  from  weighty 
discussion  of  basic  principles — especially  if  you  are 
selling  a  competitive  item? 

Basic  principles,  or  the  big  arguments,  if  you  will,  are 
usually  points  of  controversy  and  have  been  ham- 
mered to  death  by  competition.  If  not,  they  are,  many 
times,  too  vague  to  impress  the  prospect. 

Sales  are  made  from  little  things. 

I  know  a  man  who  sold  a  high-priced  automobile 
against  all  competition  by  showing  the  prospect  that 
the  slots  in  the  screw  heads  on  the  instrument  board 
all  ran  the  same  way. 

All  the  heavy  artillery  brought  up  by  a  small  army  of 
salesmen  had  merely  left  the  prospect  confused.  He 
pounced  on  the  screw  head  alignment — ^here  was 
something  he  could  understand. 

I  know  a  woman  who  bought  a  noisy  electric  refrig- 
erator because  she  could  hear  it  running; — and  how 
would  she  know  it  was  functioning  in  her  kitchen  if 
she  couldn't  hear  it? 

Some  of  you  tell  her,  I  wouldn't  have  the  heart.. 

« 
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"But,"  you  say,  "These  people  are  abnormal." 
Bunk!  Wre  all  alike. 

And  most  high-pressure  sales  talks  leave  us  cold  until 
some  salesman  blunders  on  to  some  simple  thing  we  can 
understand; 

Then  we  become  experts. 

Tell  your  sales  story  so  simply  a  twelve-year-old  boy 
can  understand  it,  and  you'll  get  places. 


CHRISTMAS 


It's  a  good  idea  to  DEVELOP  some  Christmas  busi- 
ness. Most  years  we  develop  nothing. 

All  we  do  is  use  the  newspapers  and  radio  to  shift 
all  normally  expectant  business  for  the  first  quarter 
of  this  year  back  to  December  of  the  previous  year. 

We  follow  a  formula. 

We  tell  everybody,  in  fifteen-minute  relays,  "In  times 
like  these  we  must  have  a  PRACTICAL  Christmas." 

We  spend  millions  telling  Father  that  a  cotton  flannel 
"nighty"  will  make  a  perfect  Christmas  for  Mother; 
and  more  millions  telling  Mother  to  be  sure  and  give 
father  a  coupon  book  good  for  twelve  haircuts. 

Terrible! 

The  clothing  merchant  who  sells  a  woman  shirts  for 
her  husband  as  a  Christmas  gift  creates  no  business. 

Sell  her  a  flowered  dressing  gown  and  you  have  done 
something.  The  man  will  buy  the  shirts  anyway  when 
he  needs  them. 

The  store  pushing  "practical"  things  at  Christmas 
time  is  building  nothing — it  is  merely  laying  the 
ground  work  for  a  beautiful  "morning-after"  head- 
ache in  January,  February  and  March.  Oh  boy,  for 
the  good  old  days  when  a  Christmas  necktie  was 
somethin'. 
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/J    ■  "GIMME  GUY;v^ 

Don't  be  a  "Gimme  Guy."  The  selling  world  has  too 
many  of  'em  now — especially  when  the  going  may 
be  a  little  tough. 

You  know  what  a  "Gimme  Guy"  is.  He  kneels  down 
at  night  and  prays:  "Oh  Lord,  gimme  this,"  and 
"Oh  Lord,  gimme  that." 

The  kind  of  prayers  that  are  answered  have  a  dif- 
ferent tune:  "Oh  Lord,  if  this  is  good  for  me,  give 
me  the  guts  to  go  get  it." 

It  does  little  good  to  raise  the  hands  and  cry  wildly: 
"Oh  Lord,  I  have  cut  my  advertising  to  the  bone — 
gimme  a  customer;  Oh  Lord,  my  prices  are  so  low 
that  I  have  shaded  my  quality — gimme  a  customer; 
Oh  Lord,  I  have  cut  down  my  stock  until  people  say 
I  can't  fit  them  or  I  don't  have  what  they  want — 
please  make  'em  buy; — Oh  Lord,  I  am  handling  the 
same  models  and  styles  all  my  competitors  are  han- 
dling— please  put  the  world  in  uniform;  Oh  Lord,  I 
have  cut  my  salary  roll  to  the  point  where  my  sales 
people  have  grown  listless — give  my  customers  en- 
thusiasm; I  have  told  my  buyers  to  let  no  manufac- 
turer or  jobber  make  a  profit;  I  have  told  the  world 
my  troubles;  I  have  told  my  own  family  it  must  buy 
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nothing; — Oh  Lord,  I  am  distrait — I  need  a  cus- 
tomer." 

Joseph  didn't  cry  "Gimme" — even  after  they  took  the 
shirt  off  his  back. 

Moses  didn't  ask  the  Lord  to  do  all  the  work — ^he  at 
least  smote  the  rock. 

All  the  world  isn't  broke — a  large  share  is  merely 
standing  back  and  daring  us  to  show  it  something  it 
wants  to  buy. 

Much  of  our  troubles  come  from  "Gimme  Guys" 
copying  each  other. 

u 
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FRIENDS  _ 


Here  is  a  very  practical  sales  experiment. 

Get  the  help  of  your  wife  and  the  two  of  you  put 
down  on  a  sheet  of  paper  the  names  of  fifty  men 
whom  you  both  know,  friends,  neighbors,  associates 
outside  of  your  own  business  connections. 

Now  write  after  each  name  an  exact  classification  of 
the  business  in  which  each  acquaintance  is  engaged. 

Here  is  one  man  in  the  insurance  business — but  ex- 
actly what  kind  of  insurance  does  he  sell — fire,  life, 
liability,  automobile  or  just  what? 

Here  is  a  man  in  the  brokerage  business — but  what 
kind  of  brokerage? 

And  so  on  through  the  list. 

Now  take  a  look  at  it.  You  will  be  surprised  at  your 
lack  of  information  about  the  very  people  with  whom 
you  associate  daily. 

Now  scratch  your  head  and  wonder  just  how  many 
of  these  men  know  EXACTLY  what  you  do  for  a 
living.  An  analysis  of  the  list  will  startle  you. 
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Here  are  fifty  men,  whom  you  have  been  pretending 
to  know — who  could,  and  should,  not  only  give  you 
all  of  their  business  but  should,  and  would  gladly  be 
classed  as  unofficial  sub  agents — if  they  but  knew 
EXACTLY  what  your  business  might  be. 

The  next  step  in  the  experiment  is  obvious.  Call  on 
the  whole  list.  Tell  'em  about  your  business  and  ask 
about  theirs.  I'll  bet  you  both  get  some  business. 

No  man  is  big  enough  to  make  his  own  living .  / 
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WIVES 


Did  you  ever  watch  a  woman  read  a  newspaper? 

A  man  reads  the  front  page,  the  sports  page,  the 
market  quotations,  the  editorials,  the  funnies — and  is 
satisfied. 

Watch  your  wife.  She  reads  the  advertisements. 

She  has  two  things  in  her  mind.  First,  the  Hst  of  things 
she  needs  right  now,  and  second,  a  list  of  things  she 
may  want  in  the  future. 

She  is  the  world's  greatest  purchasing  agent,  and  the 
advertisements  are  her  means  of  keeping  abreast  of 
her  job. 

A  man  is  affected  by  impressions; — a  woman  wants 
details. 

The  man  is  a  casual  purchaser;  the  woman  a  profes- 
sional— and  knows  her  business. 

She  decides  what  part  of  town  you  will  live  in, — 
what  rent  you  will  pay.  It  is  her  budget  that  provides 
food,  clothing,  luxuries,  and  the  all  important  "left- 
over" purchasing  power. 
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she  knows  what  she  wants  and  she  has  the  money  to 
pay  for  it. 

Yet   ^ 

There  seems  to  be  a  conspiracy  among  certain  types 
of  salesmen  and  copywriters  to  treat  her  as  though  she 
still  believed  in  Santa  Claus. 

When  you  have  something  to  sell  a  woman — tell  her 
about  it.  Be  direct — don't  beat  around  the  bush. 

Don't  try  to  kid  her  into  believing  you  are  merely 
"demonstrating," — or  "taking  a  survey," — ^she's  three 
jumps  ahead  of  you  

All  the  time. 

Some  Big  He  Man  may  doubt  all  this, — but  the 
chances  are  his  wife  tells  him  when  to  get  a  haircut 
just  the  same. 
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STOCKINGS 

I  walked  into  a  store  in  Washington  and  passing  the 
stocking  counter  decided  to  buy  a  pair  for  my  wife. 

The  httle  girl  who  waited  on  me  quoted  me  a  price 
not  only  for  one  pair,  but  three  pair. 

I  assured  her  I  only  had  one  wife  and,  therefore,  needed 
but  one  pair  of  stockings. 

She  wrote  out  her  sales  ticket,  started  to  carry  the 
stockings  to  the  wrapping  counter,  suddenly  stopped, 
and  returning,  looked  up  at  me  and  said — 

"Please,  may  I  give  you  some  advice  " 

"Never  buy  only  one  pair  of  stockings.  Buy  two  pair 
just  alike — because  one  of  them  will  always  get  a  run 
in  it  before  the  rest  are  worn  out  and  by  buying  two 
pair  you  have  really  taken  home  three  pair." 

I  bought  them. 

Then  I  realized  that  I  had  been  a  participant  in  a 
perfect  sale. 

I  had  been  taught  something  about  stockings — my 
wife  had  benefited. 
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The  sales  girl  performed  a  real  service. 


And  

Doubled  her  sales  ticket. 

I  gave  her  a  penny  for  being  a  good  salesman.  ^ 

— and  went  up  stairs  to  the  Major  Appliance  Depart- 
ment and  advised  the  boys  to  go  downstairs  and  take 
a  lesson  in  selling. 
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STEAM  SHOVEL 


Sales  Meetings — ^Morning  meetings  

"Oh  Yeh,"  says  the  salesmanager,  "How  you  gonna 
get  'em  there — and  how  you  gonna  keep  'em  awake?" 

I  don't  know — that's  your  problem. 

But: 

Here's  a  formula  that  never  fails:  Give  me  a  steam 
shovel  and  a  vacant  lot  and  I  can  hold  a  sales  meeting 
at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night.  Three-fourths  of  the 
men  who  lean  on  the  fence  and  help  dig  holes  in  the 
ground  will  be  carrying  little  black  portfolios  

Hard  working  salesmen — thanking  the  little  gods  of 
alibi  for  a  place  to  rest  the  instep. 

And — any  salesmanager  who  can't  draw  a  morning 
shot  from  that  doesn't  deserve  to  have  his  men  stay 
awake. 

I  have  slept  so  hard  through  many  meetings  myself 
that  I  was  hardly  drowsy  in  the  picture  show  in  the 
afternoon. 
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^    SALES  RESISTANCE 


What  do  you  mean  "Nobody  wants  to  buy  anything"? 

I  have  been  hearing  that  line  of  "bunk"  for  years. 
And  as  a  young  salesman  I  was  taught  that  I  must 
go  out  to  battle  like  a  cross  between  Don  Quixote  and 
the  Maid  of  Orleans,  girded  to  do  or  die  in  the  fight 
against  a  supposed  "Consumer  Sales  Resistance" — 
bas^d  on  the  idea  that  "Nobody  wants  to  buy  no  thin'." 

Louisiana  Hooey! 

At  the  moment  I  can't  think  of  anything  I  don't  want 
to  buy — unless  it's  a  haircut  because  I  just  had  one — 
and  neither  can  you — except  things  you  already 
possess. 

Buying  is  one  of  the  world's  best  beloved  sensations. 
Even  buying  a  pencil  from  a  blind  beggar  gives  us  a 
glow. 

Our  problem  with  the  prospect  is  not  "to  MAKE 
him  buy" — it  is  to  get  him  to  relax  and  "let  himself 
buy" — or  "find  an  excuse  to  buy."  And  we  will  get 
farther  in  selling  if  we  remember  it. 

The  amateur  tries  to  sell  the  customer — the  real  sales- 
man helps  the  customer  sell  himself,  merely  directing 
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the  channel  of  thought.  The  young  salesman  is  proud 
of  his  gift  of  gab  and  talks  the  prospect  to  death. — 
The  older,  more  experienced  salesman  knows  the  im- 
portance of  being  a  good  listener. 
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FAT  MAN 


I  think  perhaps  the  latest  selKng  rule  number  one  may 
be  "Never  high-hat  a  fat  man." 

You  know  the  type  I  mean, — the  kind  that  can't  play 
golf  because  when  he  puts  his  ball  where  he  can  see 
it,  he  can't  hit  it, — and  when  he  puts  it  where  he  can 
hit  it,  he  can't  see  it. 

He  got  that  way  because  he  knew  what  he  wanted, — 
and  ate  it. 

I  watched  one  of  them  go  up  to  a  counter  in  a  store 
in  Philadelphia  not  long  ago.  "Lord  Gazukus,"  be- 
hind the  counter,  took  his  mind  off  international 
intrigue  long  enough  to  condescend  an  interview. 

The  Fat  Man  asked  for  pipe  cleaners.  "His-Honor- 
the-Duke"  winced.  A  member  of  the  royal  family 
had  been  insulted. 

And, — said  Fat  Man  was  thumbed  over  to  the  plebeian 
end  of  the  counter. 

A  little  girl,  her  name  may  have  been  Alice,  sympa- 
thized with  the  Fat  Man's  need,  and  produced  the 
lowly  pipe  cleaners; — and  being  bright  that  way,  sort 
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of  psychic  as  it  were,  she  instantly  suspected  said  Fat 
Man  smoked  a  pipe  

And, 

Asked  him  about  it. 

Fat  men  thrive  on  personal  interest — I  know. 

Result:  She  took  him  right  down  into  the  Ducal 
Domain  and  sold  him  a  pipe  and  a  tobacco  pouch. 

r  have  wondered  if  The  Duke  got  credit  for  the  sale. 
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"  ARGUMENTS 

I  have  heard  that  John  Wanamaker  first  informed  us 
"The  customer  is  always  right." 

Personally,  I  am  not  so  sure  of  it — but  I  do  know 
it  is  a  good  idea  to 

Let  the  customer  think  he  is  right. 

Selling  is  no  business  for  a  man  or  woman  who  insists 
on  winning  an  argument. 

jEvery  time  you  win  an  argument  you_lose  a  sa^^^ 
Check  it  up. 

That  doesn't  mean  we  are  to  avoid  discussion  of  the 
facts  in  the  case.  It  really  means  that  a  good  salesman 
knows  the  difference  between  argument  and  discus- 
sion. 

In  a  discussion  the  salesman  keeps  his  eye  on  the  ball, 
swings  his  prettiest,  and  takes  his  "lie"  as  he  finds  it. 
In  an  argument  there  is  a  tendency  to  lift  the  shoulder, 
look  up,  and  blame  the  results  all  on  luck. 

I  have  found  that  the  argumentative  type  of  sales- 
man— the  "I-says-to-him"  type — usually  talks  a  good 
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game  of  selling — and  his  poor  scores  are  entirely 
to  luck  and  the  "breaks." 

And  

A  mad  customer  is  the  sheriff's  next  o'kin. 
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UNACCUSTOMED 


I  know  a  man  who  has  a  reputation  for  being  a  very 
fine  extemporaneous  speaker. 

Yet — to  my  knowledge  

He  has  never  made  an  extemporaneous  speech  in  his 
life. 

When  the  toastmaster  calls  on  him  unexpectedly,  I 
have  watched  him  closely.  He  plays  for  time.  He  tells 
a  story,  or  semi-stumbles  through  a  standardized  in- 
troductory paragraph,  in  a  manner  which  gives  the 
impression  of  being  slightly  overcome  at  the  oppor- 
tunity offered  him  to  talk  to  such  a  distinguished 
audience. 

As  he  makes  this  opening  talk  he  is  studying  his  lis- 
teners to  determine  what  may  interest  them.  Suddenly 
he  remembers  an  anecdote  he  told  at  the  Elks  Conven- 
tion a  week  ago  and  repeats  it.  This  gives  him  time 
to  develop  a  theme  he  thinks  will  interest  his  audience, 
and  he  picks  this  theme  from  a  talk  made  two  months 
ago  at  another  meeting.  So  on,  down  the  line,  he 
studies  his  audience,  picks  old  sentences,  thoughts  and 
themes  from  other  meetings  and  binds  them  into  a 
connected  story  which  meets  the  present  situation. 

I  have  learned  a  lot  of  selling  from  him. 
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In  the  first  place,  I  have  noticed  that  every  talk, 
regardless  of  subject  or  condition,  always  swings  even- 
tually into  a  discussion  of  business  angles  in  which  he 
is  an  expert.  No  one  ever  succeeds  in  tempting  him 
tojtalk  about  things  with  which  he  is  not  thoroughly 
familiar.  As  a  result,  his  talks  are  always  instructive 
and  worth  listening  to,  even  though  they  may  be  im- 
bedded in  a  bit  of  dramatics  and  humor  which  makes 
each  one  seem  different  from  the  last  one. 

I  notice,  too,  that  when  he  starts  on  a  story,  or  give., 
figures,  he  never  hesitates,  showing  advance  prepara- 
tion and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  subject. 

Third,  I  notice  that  he  never  jumps  into  the  body  of 
his  talk  without  taking  time  to  study  his  audience, 
feel  out  their  reactions,  and  determine  the  best  ma'n- 
ner  to  approach  his  subject. 

I  repeat,  he  has  never  made  an  extemporaneous  speech 
in  his  life — despite  his  reputation. 

And  I  add  

No  man  in  the  history  of  oratory  ever  made  an  ex- 
temporaneous speech  worth  listening  to. 

And  

No  salesman  ever  made  an  extemporaneous  sales  talk 
worth  an  order. 
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CANNED  SALES  TALK 


I  am  a  great  believer  in  the  so-called  "canned  selling 
talk." 

I  don't  believe  any  man  can  successfully  sell  anything 
until  he  has  his  sales  story  so  well  arranged  and  so 
pat  that  it  flows  from  his  tongue  of  its  own  accord, 
leaving  his  mind  free  to  study  the  prospect  and  figure 
which  point  to  cover  next  and  determine  when  to 
S^^— -"sign  here." 

I  know  many  people  who  scoff  at  that  idea,  claiming 
a  canned  sales  talk  is  always  apparent;  that  you  can 
always  detect  it;  that  it  lacks  the  element  of  spon- 
taneity and  sincerity  it  takes  to  make  a  sale. 

I  wonder. 

You  and  I  spend  $3.00  for  a  seat  in  a  theater.  The 
curtain  goes  up;  the  villain  walks  on  the  stage — the 
play  goes  on.  We  are  hearing  a  "canned"  sales  talk. 
The  little  girl  who  dies  and  goes  to  heaven  is  not  really 
dead — she  will  be  back  tomorrow  night  to  repeat  the 
performance  as  advertised. 

We  sit  on  the  edge  of  our  seat,  laugh,  cry,  give  our 
emotions  full  sway — all  because  some  actors  "speak  a 
piece"  which  they  have  committed  to  memory. 
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The  actors  are  not  making  up  their  lines  as  they  go 
along — there  is  nothing  extemporaneous,  or  even 
spontaneous  in  word  or  gesture — we  are  listening  to 
experts — professionals — selling  us  the  idea  of  enter- 
tainment— and  the  expert  never  improvises. 

Selling — ?  Amateur  or  Professional — which? 

An  amateur  depends  upon  his  gift  of  gab — and  a 
fancied  ability  to  meet  any  situation  by  improvisation. 
A  professional  knows  it  can't  be  done. 


^"^^  THE  PARSON 

Back  in  my  home  town,  when  I  was  a  kid,  we  had  a 
f^^ /Methodist  minister  who  had  a  passion  for  trading 
/  horses. 

Was  he  socially  ostracized?  He  was  not. 

Before  he  accepted  the  responsibihty  of  the  church, 
he  preached  a  trial  sermon  in  which  he  confessed. 

Says  he: 

"I  hope  I  am  a  Godly  man.  I  pray  that  in  coming 
among  you  I  be  permitted  to  be  of  service.  I  have  a 
weakness,  however,  with  which  I  hope  you  will  bear. 

— "A  horse  trade  with  me  is  no  'business  transaction' — 
it's  a  *Game,'  and  may  the  devil  take  the  complainin' 
loser." 

The  eye  of  every  Deacon  and  half  the  male  congrega- 
tion lighted  in  anticipation,  as  each  man  blessed  the 
shade  of  John  Wesley  for  sending  him  a  new  victim. 

The  victim  moved  to  town  the  next  week  and  the  fun 
started.  He  arrived  with  a  delightful  wife,  two  kids, 
and  a  string  of  fourteen  leather  bags  filled  with  bones, 
that  passed  as  horseflesh  merely  because  they  moved 
more  or  less  under  their  own  power. 

Sundays  he  preached  the  most  humanly  powerful 
sermons  ever  heard  in  our  village.  Under  his  direction. 
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prayer-meetin'  night  took  on  a  new  meaning.  In  the 
sick  room,  in  time  of  trouble,  his  broad  shoulders  were 
a  tower  of  strength  and  his  kindly  eyes  were  always 
lights  of  hope  and  builders  of  faith. 

He  was  the  business  confidant  of  the  town.  The  weak 
leaned  on  him — the  strong  asked  his  advice.  Even  kids 
liked  him  and  trusted  him  with  their  secrets,  and  ran 
to  him  with  their  tragic  little  problems. 

But  a  horse  trade — that  was  a  different  story. 

The  whole  town  watched  every  transaction.  They 
chuckled  as  they  saw  his  string  of  "crow-bait"  gain  in 
respectability  and  value;  and  occasionally,  when  he  got 
the  worst  of  it,  they  laughed  loud  and  long — not  at 
him,  but  with  him,  for  he  himself  laughed  loudest 
of  all. 

Preachin'  and  horse-tradin',  they  don't  seem  to  fit — 

Yet,  in  the  hands  of  a  master,  the  horse-tradin'  was  as 
much  responsible  for  results  obtained  as  was  the 
preachin'. 

It^bmught  him  to  a  common  level  with  the  pf Qple  he 
hoped  to  influence,  and  no  man  can  preach  an  effective 
sermon,  or  work  with  his  fellow  men — or  close  a  sale 
— from  a  pedestal  or  a  pit.  You've  got  to  take  'em  as 
you  find  'em — talk  with  'em  not  at  'em. 
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CUSPIDOR '^^^t'^ 

When  I  was  a  kid  in  Celina,  Ohio,  I  worked  in  a  cloth- 
ing store.  BRETZ  &  MEYER— a  pair  of  "galluses" 
(suspenders  to  you)  with  each  suit  of  clothes. 

I  was  in  charge  of  the  Cuspidor  Maintenance  Division. 

Nineteen  BIG  BRASS  ONES  and  a  Uttle  individual 
one  for  the  back  office  did  their  share  to  prove — 
"They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait." 

I  "abluted"  and  supervised  the  toilet  of  those  babies 
for  weeks  before  I  noticed 

That 

The  bright  shiny  ones  in  the  center  of  the  aisle,  who 
exposed  themselves  and  looked  as  if  they  enjoyed  their 
work — got  most  of  the  business. 

The  ones  that  sulked  in  out-of-the-way  places  and  hid 
their  faces  in  shame  at  their  lowly  mission  in  life  grew 
duller  each  day.  They  were  polished  only  once  a  week. 

Mr.  Bretz  drew  the  parallel  for  me. 

"Son,"  says  he,  "If  you  want  to  sell  things — expose 
yourself  and  beam  enthusiasm — shine." 

It  is  hard  to  say  "NO"  to  a  bald-headed  fat  man  with 
a  smile  in  his  eyes. 
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SHOT  GUNS 


I  know  a  fellow  who  sold  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  a  cheap 
shot  gun.  Actually  talked  him  into  it  while  Mr. 
Vanderbilt  hesitated  between  two  expensive,  high 
grade  models. 

At  least  that  is  the  story  he  tells  me. 

He  was  young  then,  didn't  know  Mr.  Vanderbilt. 
He  got  the  idea  that  his  customer  was  hesitating  for 
reasons  of  price  and,  for  fear  of  losing  a  sale,  brought 
out  a  cheaper  gun,  turned  on  his  sales  talk  and,  as  he 
thought,  saved  a  sale. 

He  later  learned  that  Mr.  Vanderbilt  was  able  to  buy 
'most  anything  he  wanted. 

This  salesman  has  grown  up  now  and  realizes  several 
things  about  that  transaction.  First,  he  did  no  favor 
to  Mr.  Vanderbilt,  who  wanted,  and  was  able  to  pay 
for,  the  best;  second,  even  big  men  will  take  advice, — 
maybe  that's  why  they  are  big. 

There  is  a  lot  of  talk  nowadays  about  the  tendency  of 
the  public  to  buy  only  cheap  things.  This  tendency 
may  exist,  but  it  is  exaggerated  and  kept  alive  to  a 
large  degree  by  salesmen  who  themselves  have  "price- 
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itis"  and  are  so  scared  of  losing  a  sale  that  they  talk 
bargain  prices  rather  than  quality. 

And  it  isn't  only  salesmen. 

Look  at  the  papers.  Study  the  advertising  and  you 
will  get  the  idea  maybe  the  error  may  come  from 
higher  up. 

Don't  measure  your  prospect  with  your  own  yard- 
stick— use  his. 
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I  am  fed  up  on  salesmen  who  never  look  at  the  things 
they  are  selling— and  there  are  literally  thousands  of 
them. 


Listen 


Go  park  your  hips  on  a  chair  and  take  a  good  long 
look  at  that  gadget  from  which  you  make  your  living. 

And  I'll  give  you  a  tip, — if,  after  about  fifteen  min- 
utes of  concentration,  you  haven't  found  a  new  sales 
argument,  a  new  approach,  something  you  have  missed 
in  your  presentation,  something  new  to  talk  about, — 
you  need  a  mental  massage. 

Your  salesmanager  can  give  you  information,  inspira- 
tion, guidance, — ^he  can  drive  you  to  work,  kid  you, 
shame  you,  give  you  prospects,  and  help  close  your 
deals; 


But 


He  can't  give  you  initiative,  brains,  or  good  common 
horse  sense. 

He  can  put  ideas  in  your  head,  and  words  into  your 
mouth;  he  can  draw  pictures  for  you,  or  explain  a 
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puzzling  point; — but  the  salesmanager  never  lived 
who  can  make  you  produce  unless  you,  yourself,  do 
something  besides  put  one  foot  in  front  of  the  other 
and  call  it  a  day's  work. 

Now,  sit  down  in  front  of  that  gadget  and  develop  a 
wrinkle  between  the  eyes. 

It'll  pay. 
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SALES  MANUAL 


Ten  inches  in  the  past  from  my  present  waistline  

A  public  dance  hall  in  Cleveland: — ^Merry  Maidens; 
Handsome  Swains;  tons  of  Chewing  Gum; — all  mov- 
ing to  the  beat  of  the  director's  baton  as  though  he 
were  mixing  a  human  salad  and  were  about  to  add  the 
dressing. 

Says  I  to  the  best-looking  unattached  girl  in  sight, 
"Might  I  have  the  pleasure  of  this  dance?" 

Says  she,  "I  don't  care  to  dance"  

— And  headed  for  the  dance  floor  with  a  truck  driver 
who  evidently  had  a  better  formula. 

Says  I  to  the  second-choice  candidate,  "Please,  may  I 
have  this  dance?" 

Says  she,  "No"  

— ^And  then  walked  off  with  a  motorman  whose  sales 
talk  I  decided  to  copy. 

Then, 
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Says  I,  to  the  Queen  of  'em  all,  as  I  grabbed  her  arm 
and  tried  to  look  like  a  steam-shovel  operator, 

"Com'on,  Kid,  this  'un's  ourn." 

Says  she,  later, 

"I  could  die  waltzing  with  you." 
Proving 

Life  is  its  own  sales  manual.  * 


J.  L.A.  ^ 


There  comes  a  day 
When 

Your  feet  hurt — when  the  calves  of  your  legs  seem 
tied  in  knots  from  standing  on  the  hard  floor. 

When  every  likely  looking  prospect  turns  out  to  be 
"J.  L-  A."  (just  lookin'  around) . 

When  you  wish  you  were  a  caddie  on  a  golf  course — 
barefooted  with  your  toes  wiggling  in  the  cool  grass; 
or  a  truck -driver  who  never  has  to  be  polite — and  uses 
the  seat  of  his  pants  for  something  besides  a  backdrop 
to  hide  his  nakedness. 

So  low — if  you  were  a  stork  you  would  look  like  a 
duck. 

When  

Your  system  craves  nothing  but  nicotine — and  you 
are  afraid  to  leave  the  floor  to  steal  a  smoke  for  fear 
you  might  miss  a  good  one; — 

Damn! 

Then  
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In  walks  a  dowager  and  her  husband — real  ones. 

And — ^if  you  can  unlax  and  unlimber  

Deploy; 

And  bring  up  the  big  guns ; 
And  do  your  stuff ; 
You  can  tell  your  wife,  Sam  says, 
"You're  a  salesman." 
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JITTERS 


'Public  Bore  Number  One' 


Has,  and  always  will  be  the  man  who  insults  your  in- 
telligence by  explaining  too  much. 

You  know  him  as  well  as  I  do. 

He  tells  you  stories  that  might  be  good  if  he  didn't 
drag  them  through  long  minutes  of  irrelevant  details 
and  then — explain  the  point. 

When  you  tell  a  story  he  always  says ; 

"I  heard  it  this  way'' 

When  he  tries  to  sell  you  anything  he  takes  it  for 
granted  you  have  the  intelligence  of  a  child  of  five. 
He  points  out  the  obvious  and  then  explains — explains 
and  explains — ^until  you  don't  know  whether  to  scream 
or  merely  throw  him  out  the  window  and  tell  the 
Lord  he  jumped. 

In  extreme  cases  men  have  even  been  known  to  give 
him  an  order — to  get  rid  of  him. 


^      FLIP  RUBBERS 


Last  week  with  my  wife  I  drove  through  Union  City, 
Ohio. 

I  was  out  of  cigarettes  and  I  pulled  up  at  the  curb  in 
front  of  a  corner  Drug  Store. 

But  

I  went  across  the  street  to  a  grocery  and  made  my 
purchase. 

Many  years  ago  as  a  little  tousle -headed  country  kid — 
all  dressed  up  in  my  Sunday  best — but  oh,  so  appar- 
ently from  the  farm,  I  walked  into  that  Drug  Store 
with  ten  pennies  in  my  hand  and  traded  them  for  a 
"flip  rubber"  with  which  to  make  a  "sling-shot." 

That  was  my  very  first  business  transaction — and  it 
turned  out  disastrously.  When  the  deal  was  complete 
I  bashfully  waited  to  examine  my  new  possession  until 
I  was  out  on  the  sidewalk.  Then  I  found  the  rubber 
had  a  long  jagged  hole  right  in  the  most  vital  spot. 

Back  into  the  store  I  went — with  confidence.  I  came 
out  again  with  tears  in  my  eyes.  I  had  been  told  very 
gruffly  that  those  rubber  strips  were  sold  without 
guarantee. 
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I  didn't  know  what  the  word  "guarantee"  meant — 
but  I  did  know  of  the  long  weeks  it  took  me  to  collect 
those  pennies  and  of  the  hours  I  had  spent  picking 
just  the  right  hickory  fork  from  which  to  make  my 
weapon. 

I  ran  from  that  store  crying: 
"Cheat!  Cheat!" 

That  was  forty  years  ago.  But  last  week,  even  though 
my  mind  tells  me  my  grievance  is  with  a  generation 
past  and  gone,  there  is  no  power  on  earth  that  could 
have  dragged  my  feet  through  the  door-way  of  that 
store. 


DAVID 


I  am  writing  this  on  Sunday  morning  in  a  hotel  room 
in  New  York.  I  have  been  to  church  three  times — 
over  the  radio. 

Gosh,  what  a  sales  manual  the  Bible. 

And  why  not — it  has  been  selling  peace,  contentment, 
hope>  confidence,  charity,  and  love  for  centuries. 

I  have  been  thinking  particularly  this  morning  of 
David  and  Solomon. 

They  were  salesmen. 

But, 

Their  methods  differed. 

David  told  the  Lord  and  the  world  just  what  was 
what,  and  when  to  do  it.  He  was  an  expert  and  never 
let  anybody  forget  it.  He  bullied  his  way  to  success. 
He  never  let  his  prospect  forget  what  a  "hell  of  a 
feller  was  David."  ^ 

Solomon  had  the  heart  of  a  Sales  Promotion  man. 
Everything  he  wrote  was  personal  and  present — with 
an  eye  to  future  results.  He  wrote  of  today  with  an 
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eye  to  tomorrow — and  somehow  I  can  hear  him 
chuckle  as  he  contemplated  the  results  to  come. 

David  had  no  sense  of  humor. 

Solomon  wrote  with  his  tongue  in  his  cheek.  He  got 
fun  out  of  his  work. 

After  David  died  they  had  to  write  new  histories  to 
tell  what  actually  happened  during  his  reign.  It  seems 
he  hadn't  even  slain  Goliath.  (II  Samuel  19,  21.  Re- 
vised Version.)  He  got  another  guy  by  the  name  of 
Elhanan  to  close  the  sale. 

Both  David  and  Solomon  got  results.  But,  somehow, 
I  prefer — Solomon. 


DIPLOMA 


Most  of  us  are  salesmen  because  we're  too  lazy  to  be 
bricklayers. 

To  be  a  bricklayer  we  must  first  be  an  apprentice. 

To  be  a  journeyman  we  must  first  be  a  helper. 

A  lawyer  goes  to  school  for  years  for  the  privilege  of 
starving  in  the  office  next  to  his  doctor  friend  who 
does  the  same  thing. 

The  minister  and  the  plumber,  the  bill  poster  and  the 
banker,  sweat  years  to  earn  their  place — and  most 
discouraging  of  all,  each  of  them  had  to  learn  some 
one  thing  thoroughly. 

Salesmen — ^How  do  we  get  to  be  a  salesman? 

rU  tell  you. 

Wait  until  they  bring  out  a  new  city  directory  and 
after  you  have  given  the  reporter  your  name  and  ad- 
dress he  will  ask  you  your  business  or  profession. — 
Then  stick  out  your  chest,  press  the  tonsils  forward, 
and  say — clearly,  distinctly: 

"Salesman." 
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There  will  be  your  diploma,  printed  in  the  city  direc- 
tory— that  all  the  world  may  read — and  run. 

There,  in  the  city  directory,  will,  in  ever  after  years, 
be  your  authority  to  tell  a  sleepy,  cockeyed  world  that 
you  can  sell  anything — not_jLjervice — not  an  ap- 
pliance or  anything  so  crude  as  that — because  you  sell 
personality — ^in  short,  yourself,  and  that's  that. 

If  you  think  I  exaggerate — go  to  the  public  library 
tonight.  See  how  many  salesmen  you  find. 

You'll  never  hold  an  impromptu  sales  meeting  in  a 
public  library. 
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ALL  GAUL 


If  I  ever  meet  the  guy  who  first  referred  to  the 
"Science  of  SeUing"  I  am  going  to  wring  his  neck  as 
a  matter  of  routine. 

I  feel  the  same  way  about  the  man  who  started  all 
this  hokum  about  the  "Art  of  Selling." 

Bunk. 

Selling  is  more  exact  than  science  and  certainly  more 
stable  than  art.  Even  a  professor  of  mathematics  can't 
prove  two  plus  two  always  equals  four — the  best  he 
can  do  is  tell  you  that — to  the  best  of  his  knowledge, 
it  always  has.  And  as  for  art,  every  generation  of 
highbrow  critics,  their  eyes  on|  the  past,  has  failed  to 
recognize  the  genius  of  its  own  contemporaries. 

Selling  is  a  business — it  starts  with  no  assumptions,  and 
isHejpendent  on  no  self-appointed  juries  of  approba- 
tion. 

Successful  selling  is  not  a  thing  of  mystery — ^There  are 
no  tricks  about  it.  Like  "All  Gaul,"  it  is  divided  into 
three  parts: 

1 — Know  your  product  and  learn  to  talk  about  it 
authoritatively  and  interestingly. 
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2 — Find  someone  to  listen  to  your  story  who  has  the 
need  and  the  power  to  buy. 


3 — Tell  the  story  and  ask  'em  to  buy. 

The  trouble  is,  you  and  I  have  been  so  filled  |with  all 
this  stuff  and  nonsense  about  "Science"  and  "Art" 
that  usually,  by  the  time  we  get  down  to  actual  selling, 
we  forget  three  things — : 

Know  your  product  and  learn  to  talk  about  it 
authoritatively  and  interestingly. 

Find  someone  to  listen  to  your  story  who  has  the 
need  and  the  power  to  buy. 

3 — Tell  the  story  and  ask  'em  to  buy. 

The  biggest  deals  in  the  history  of  all  selling  have  been 
put  over  by  lawyers,  bankers,  engineers,  diplomats — 
men  who  knew  the  fundamentals,  but  never  even 
thought  of  themselves  as  "salesmen." 
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SIMPLIFY  (J^  ' 

Why  hesitate  to  talk  mechanics  to  a  woman?  \ 

She  is  General  Manager,  Office  Boy  and  Head  Clerk 
in  a  complete  manufacturing  plant,  which  we  call 
"Home" — equipped  with  more  mechanical  appliances 
and  devices  than  we  find  in  the  average  small  factory. 

Evei;y  day  of  her  life  she  plays  tunes  on  a  hundred 
switches  to  get  desired  electrical  results;  she  runs  a 
washing  machine,  a  vacuum  cleaner,  a  refrigerator, 
•an  ironer,  a  dish  washer,  an  electric  mixer,  a  radio,  a 
thermostatically  controlled  cooking  stove,  heating 
plant  and  water  heater  and  still  finds  time  to  drive 
her  own  car,  become  a  bridge  expert,  and  correct  her 
slice  on  Number  One  Tee. 

She  can  fix  with  a  hair  pin  and  a  rusty  nail  an  ap- 
pliance that  her  husband  will  work  over  for  hours 
and  then  take  down  town  in  his  overcoat  pocket. 

The  average  man  can't  even  keep  a  cigarette  lighter 
working. 

Sure, — mother  lets  father  think  he  is  "head  mechanic" 
— he  should  occupy  some  official  position  in  the  home. 

But — don't  be  fooled  
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The  woman  is  interested  in  our  mechanical  story,  pro- 
viding we  tell  a  story  that  is  simple,  interesting,  and 
— has  a  point. 

She  will  follow  every  step  of  the  way. 

Save  your  technical  terms  for  father.  They  impress 
him — tremendously. 

But  maybe  he,  too,  might  like  to  hear  a  story  he  can 
understand. 
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'  ^  OSCAR 

This  is  the  tale  of  a  fish — maybe  two. 

It  seems  Oscar  was  a  mountain  trout.  He  lived  in  a 
nice  little  pool  with  a  lot  of  his  brothers  and  sisters. 
Altho'  Oscar  was  a  mountain  trout,  he  had  never  actu- 
ally seen  a  mountain.  In  fact,  he  had  come  to  this 
pleasant  pool,  in  which  he  swam  lazily  all  day,  as  an 
egg.  Mostly  he  was  contented  

But  


At  times,  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  or  in  the  hour  of 
dawn,  a  strange  restlessness  came  over  him.  He  would 
close  his  eyes  and  dream  strange  dreams.  He  dreamed 
of  himself  as  a  fighter  and  the  vision  carried  him 
through  terrific  battles,  with  rushing  water  falls  and 
boiling  rapids,  battles  with  bigger  fish  for  life  itself, 
battles  of  honor,  battles  for  the  very  sport  of  battling. 
Each  battle  ended  the  same— just  as  he  vanquished  his 
dream  opponent  he  gave  a  mighty  flop  into  the  air 
and,  as  his  belly  hit  the  water,  awakened  to  his  life 
of  reality,  shook  himself  a  bit  and  took  up  again  his 
sheltered  life  of  endless,  aimless,  swimming  'round  his 
pool. 

Oscar  had  a  right  to  these  dreams.  He  was  the  spittin' 
image  of  his  grandfather,  Pete. 
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Now  Pete 


There  was  a  fish.  He  was  a  hell-bender  and  a  stem- 
winder.  I  don't  suppose  he  ever  had  a  real  moment  of 
peace  in  his  whole  life.  He  ruled  the  lesser  fish;  he 
fought  off  the  larger  ones;  he  bucked  the  swift  waters 
and  he  fought  his  way  up  and  down  the  mountain 
stream  with  a  chip  on  his  shoulder  and  one  eye  open 
even  when  asleep.  He  was  a  leading  citizen  in  his 
mountain  home,  feared  and  respected — a  member  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  City  Council,  the 
Rotary  Club  and  the  Elks.  There  wasn't  a  soft  streak 
in  him.  He  was  hard  

So  hard  

That  the  proud  angler  who  finally  landed  him  in  a 
frying  pan,  paid  him  a  compliment  it  is  too  bad  Pete 
couldn't  hear.  "There's  a  fish!  You  can  really  taste 
the  game  in  him." 

But  Oscar  

Despite  his  dreams  of  greatness,  was  of  a  softer  gen- 
eration, designed  to  be  laid  out  under  a  sprig  of  parsley 
by  some  dining-car  chef,  or  burned  to  a  crisp  in  a 
night  club  by  a  cook  who  should  have  been  a  black- 
smith— a  poor,  flabby  imitation  of  the  real  thing. 
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Then,  accident.  One  day  the  owner  of  the  p.sh  farm 
installed  a  water  wheel. 

Oscar's  life  changed  over  night.  His  dreams  became 
realities.  An  Aquatic  Don  Quixote,  his  days  were  one 
endless  effort  in  battle  with  the  new-found  enemy — 
only  a  water  wheel  to  you  and  to  me — but  to  him  the 
only  opponent  in  all  his  life  that  ever  fought  back. 
Glorying  in  battle,  he  fought  to  exhaustion;  and  ex- 
hausted, recuperated  only  to  fight  again. 

His  new  life  changed  his  very  appearance.  He  lost  his 
pufl&ness;  he  became  sleek;  his  muscles  became  hard 
and  his  blows,  at  first  weak  and  feeble,  became  mighty. 
Even  his  will  strengthened.  He  had  found  a  mission 
in  life,  a  purpose — and  he  won. 

Oh  no,  he  didn't  stop  with  the  wheels  of  the  mill: 
his  mission  in  life  was  to  become  worth  eating — and 
when  his  time  came — ^he  was. 


COLLAR  BUTTONS 


I  went  into  a  Drug  Store  in  Los  Angeles  and  left  nine 
rolls  of  films  to  be  developed.  I  took  one  roll  from 
the  camera  as  I  stood  talking  with  the  clerk. 

The  store  was  connected  with  one  of  the  well-known 
downtown  hotels  catering  to  tourists.  It  was  cen- 
trally located,  beautifully  appointed — a  store  to  be 
proud  of.  But  the  clerk  who  waited  on  me  lacked 
brains  enough  to  ask  me  to  buy  some  films.  And  I 
didn't  buy  'em. 

I  went  into  a  store  in  San  Francisco  to  buy  shoes. 
When  the  clerk  took  off  my  shoe  we  both  had  a  laugh 
over  a  hole  in  my  sock.  He  sold  me  the  shoes  I  came 
in  for — but  he  didn't  even  mention  socks  which  I  ob- 
viously needed — even  when  I  leaned  against  the  hosiery 
display  case  while  he  gave  me  my  change. 

I  bought  'em  at  a  store  down  the  street. 

I  went  into  one  of  the  best-known  department  stores 
in  Chicago,  and  three  different  sales  people  directed 
me  to  three  different  floors  for  a  department  I  never 
did  find. 

I  went  into  a  store  in  Evansville,  Indiana,  to  buy  a 
shirt — and  with  it  the  clerk  sold  me  a  collar  button. 
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I  had  been  wanting  an  extra  button  for  years 
didn't  realize  it  until  he  suggested  the  idea. 

/^He  created  business  


And  added  untold  serenity  to  my  family  life. 
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EXAGGERATION 

Listen.  Don't  exaggerate.  Be  temperate  in  all  things. 
You  can't  out-claim  your  competitor.  He  is  just  as 
good  a  claimer  as  you  are. 

I  know  you  have  been  taught  that  the  particular 
gadget  you  are  selling  is  the  greatest  of  its  kind  in 
all  the  world;  and  I  know  you,  and  the  man  who 
taught  you  the  story,  and  the  man  who  makes  it,  are 
sincere. 

But,  down  the  street  you  have  a  competitor  who  be- 
lieves the  same  thing  about  his  Duhinkus. 

And  he,  too,  is  sincere,  and  he  is  no  dumbbell;  he 
doesn't  beat  his  wife  or  stick  pins  in  little  children. 

And  he,  too,  has  a  bunch  of  satisfied  customers. 

Exaggeration  won't  down  him;  senseless  ridicule  won't 
affect  him;  belittling  his  appliance  will  send  prospects 
to  see  it;  overstatement  of  your  claims  merely  gives 
him  a  chance  to  make  you  look  silly. 

There  is  just  one  way  to  lick  the  tar  out  of  him. 

Tell  the  truth  to  your  prospect.  Admit  your  com- 
petitor's virtues  gracefully  when  the  question  is 
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brought  up,  and  then  go  on  hammering  your  own 
story— truthfulJj^and  si 

And  you  won't  have  to  wait  until  you  get  to  Heaven 
for  your  reward. 

After  your  competitor  has  lost  a  few  sales  through 
exaggeration  and  overclaiming,  he,  too,  may  see  the 
light,  then  

Both  of  you  will  do  more  business. 
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JIM  RHODES 


I  just  heard  of  the  death  of  Jim  Rhodes — Showman 
Extraordinary. 

He  ran  a  "Magic  Lantern  Show." 

Perhaps  his  fame  never  penetrated  the  black  ignorance 
which  surrounded  our  cities  of  forty  years  ago,  but  if 
position  in  the  Thespian  Corner  in  Heaven  is  measured 
by  hours  of  pleasure  given — Jim  is  right  now  sitting  in 
the  Celestial  Lambs  Club  comparing  notes  with  Joe 
Jefferson,  Sarah  Bernhardt  and  others  exalted  in  "The 
Profession." 

His  travels  were  not  wide.  As  those  others  in  his  day 
adopted  Broadway  as  a  center,  slumming  occasionally 
in  the  theaters  of  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  Jim's 
sphere  was  the  little  brick  schoolhouses  in  Mercer 
County,  Ohio,  with  an  occasional  sortie  on  Van  Wert 
or  Auglaize. 

Gee  Boy  

A  thrill  of  excitement  ran  through  the  whole  Wild 
Cat  School  District  when,  as  kids,  we  ran  breathlessly 
homeward  down  the  pike,  spreading  the  news  we  had 
heard  at  recess:— JIM  RHODES  and  his  MAGIC 
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LANTERN  SHOW.  Thursday  Night,  Rain  or  Shine, 
Admission  Ten  Cents. 

The  event  almost  equalled  the  County  Fair.  Every 
seat  in  the  room  was  taken — from  the  little  double 
seats  up  front  for  the  smallest  kids  to  big  ones  in  the 
back.  Late-comers  sat  on  the  window  sills  or  in  the 
aisles  as  best  they  could  

The  smoking  coal-oil  lamps  were  turned  down  so  they 
could  do  a  better  job  of  smoking,  and  

—The  Show  Was  On! 

Our  eyes  bulged  with  pictures  of  the  Alps  and  Niagara 
Falls,  and  Jim's  voice,  as  he  lectured,  lulled  us  into  the 
feeling  that  such  scenes  actually  existed.  He  lead  us 
in  singing  Home  Sweet  Home  as  appropriate  pictures 
were  thrown  on  the  screen  before  us. 

Then  

Before  our  tears  were  dry,  he  had  us  screaming  with 
laughter  as  we  saw  the  picture  of  a  tomcat  swallowing 
a  mouse,  only  to  have  the  mouse  back  out  of  the  cav- 
ernous mouth  and  swallow  the  cat — a  trick  performed 
at  the  projector,  forecasting  the  movies. 

I  owe  a  lot  to  Jim. 
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Memories  of  him  formed  my  first  lessons  in  "Mass 
Selling."  The  fundamentals  never  change. 

On  a  canvas  woven  from  strands  of  sincerity  and  a 
knowledge  of  your  business;  boldly  draw  a  picture 
embodying  excitement,  unblushing  basic  sentiment, 
and  human  understanding;  top  off  in  bold  relief  with 
a  touch  of  fundamental  humor — and  the  reactions  of 
crowds  haven't  changed  in  a  million  years — ^wheth^ 
you  are  selling  patent  medicine  or  politics. 

God  rest  Ye — Jim  Rhodes. 
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PAWNBROKERS 

The  pawnbroker  is  the  world's  greatest  salesman.  He 
is  a  fundamentalist. 

He  eliminates  so  many  non-essentials. 

You  pass  his  store  day  after  day.  His  windows  leave 
no  doubt  as  to  his  business.  He,  himself,  is  standing 
in  his  doorway — calmly  exposing  himself  to  business. 

He  seems  uninterested  in  the  passing  crowds.  He  rolls 
his  cigar  in  his  mouth  with  almost  insulting  indiffer- 
ence. Every  posture  expresses  an  indolence  all  its  own. 

You  have  passed  his  store  a  thousand  times  and  he  has 
never  even  looked  at  you, — ^has  never  even  seen  you. 

But — I  dare  you — ^PAUSE  in  front  of  his  window. 

See  the  change  in  your  "single-minded"  friend.  You 
are  no  longer  a  part  of  the  passing  crowd — you  are  a 
Prospect 

And,  please  

When  you  wake  up  inside  the  store,  and  just  before 
you  take  your  last  gasp  for  breath — as  you  sink  into 
an  hypnotic  sea  of  sales  talk — take  another  look  at 
the  door; 
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His  partner  is  standing  there  now, — 

Waiting — waiting — waiting  

Doesn't  it  do  your  heart  good  to  see  such  singleness  of 
purpose? 

You  and  I  have  been  striving  for  years  to  be  briUiant, 
— to  be  clever,  and  it  is  dollars  to  doughnuts  we'll 
never  own  a  bank — or  a  "pawn  shoppe." 
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BOGIE  MAN 


Life  never  has  been  smooth;  it  never  will  be.  That's 
why  we  have  savings  accounts.  That's  why  we  buy 
life  insurance;  that's  why  we  seek  security  by  owning 
our  own  home;  that's  why  we  try  to  work  for  com- 
panies and  businesses  that  over  a  long  pull  show  an 
even  course. 

It  seems  at  times  as  though  the  gods  have  ordained 
that  occasionally  each  of  us  be  smacked  down.  In  a 
brighter  moment  these  same  gods  decreed  that  nothing 
has  to  stay  down.  They  gave  us  hope; — having  gone 
down  so  far,  things  must  turn  upward  again. 

They  gave  us  sleep  that  fear  might  be  eradicated. 
Nothing  looks  as  tough  in  the  morning  as  it  did  the 
night  before. 

Years  ago  in  Charlestown,  West  Virginia,  I  had  no 
home  but  a  park  bench.  It  wasn't  funny  then  and  I 
have  never  been  able  to  laugh  about  it  since. 

But  

Living  through  that  period  and  several  others  nearly 
as  bad  has  given  me  faith — and  keeps  me  from  shiver- 
ing in  fear  of  the  bogie  man  we  call  the  future. 
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We  may  fear  tomorrow  but  when  tomorrow  comes 
we  usually  find  we  must  transfer  our  fears  to  the  next 
day — another  unknown — 


/ 
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DIRT  SELLING 


"Old  Man  Steve"  Boreman  was  the  laziest  man  in 
Blackcreek  Township. 

His  farm  was  down  the  pike  a  couple  of  miles  from 
ours.  His  laziness  was  no  secret.  Whenever  you  saw 
two  farmers  leaning  up  against  a  railfence  chewing 
wheat-straws  they  were  probably  discussing  "Steve." 

"Steve"  was  so  darned  lazy  he  had  even  spent  good 
money  for  a  "ridin'-plow." 

Felt  himself  too  good  to  walk  behind  a  plow  like  other 
hard-workin',  God-fearin'  farmers — HE  had  to 
RIDE. 

And  more  

He  had  a  patent  corn-planter — and  a  patent  "drill" 
for  wheat — and  a  "cultivator"  and  a  gadget  that  cut 
up  fodder  and  put  it  in  one  of  these  new-fangled  silos. 

He  hardly  did  any  work  himself  at  all. 

His  wife  even — had  a  machine  to  do  her  washin'  and 
another  one  that  separated  the  cream  from  the  milk, — 
so  they  said.  The  whole  family  was  lazy. 

And  
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He  had  notions  about  such  things  as  "crop  rotation" 
and  fancy  "boughten"  fertiHzer.  He  even  subscribed 
to  an  agricultural  paper  and  believed  some  of  the 
things  he  read  in  it — written,  of  course,  by  city  slickers 
to  fool  us  farmers.  It  was  beyond  conceivin'.  * 

But  

The  thing  that  disturbed  us  most  about  Steve  was  his 
INFERNAL  LUCK. 

Everybody  knew  what  would  happen  to  him  eventu- 
ally,— but  it  never  did.  Year  after  year — come  hell  or 
high  water — Steve  raised  the  most  corn  to  the  acre — 
the  most  wheat  to  the  acre — he  sold  more  butter  per 
cow — ^his  holy  weighed  more  and  his  horses  brought 
better  price^r  

Such  luck  was  almost  discouraging. 

Of  course  my  memories  of  Steve  are  those  of  a  kid, 
but  as  I've  grown  older  I've  wondered — and, 

I'll  bet  if  Steve  had  been  in  your  business  and  mine, 
his  same  methods  would  have  sold  ANYTHING  

From  peas  to  penthouses. 
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THE  MIDDLE  OF  THE  ROAD 


Thank  God  for 

"The  Middle  of  the  Road" 

Down  which 

I 

An  average  man  may  walk. 

Down  which 

I 

An  average  man, 

With  confidence 

Pace  my  steps, 

Unled 

Unswayed 

By  the  prejudice, 

The  strife. 

The  screaming,  screeching,  wailing 
Discontent 

Of  the  by-road  and  gutter. 

Thank  God  for 

"The  Middle  of  the  Road" 

By  which 

I 

An  average  man  am  guided, 

By  which 

I 

An  average  man 
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Am  taught  the  joys  of  Hf  e, 

Of  love, 

Of  tolerance, 

The  sufferings 

Of  hate 

And  the 

Wreathing,  writhing,  twisting 
Agonies 

Of  prejudice,  misconception,  discontent. 

Thank  God  for 

"The  Middle  of  the  Road" 

Down  which 

I 

An  average  man 
May  walk. 
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CHANGE 


With  new  times,  new  problems,  new  ambitions,  al- 
ways come  new  faces. 

No  company  can  stand  still.  It  must  either  drive  for 
expansion  or  smother  in  the  self-complacency  of  its 
own  smugness. 

Shifting  of  men  and  responsibilities  is  never  under- 
taken lightly.  Each  move  is  a  carefully  studied  part 
in  a  carefully  studied  program. 

There  is  but  one  aim  in  change — to  build;  build  that 
the  greatest  number  may  have  the  greatest  oppor- 
tunity, greatest  security — that  we  may  have  work 
to  do. 

As  individuals  we  are  instinctively  disturbed  by 
change.  A  new  machine;  a  new  arrangement  of  the 
department;  a  new  face  at  the  boss's  desk,  always  give 
us  pause  and  make  us  take  stock  of  ourselves. 

That  is  part  of  the  value  of  change.  It  stirs  us  to 
clearer  thinking,  to  better  workmanship,  to  better 
cooperation. 

Change  is  not  a  thing  to  fear.  Soon  the  new  machine 
becomes  a  familiar  tool,  making  our  work  easier  and 
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better.  Soon  the  new  boss  becomes  the  "Old  Man." 
He  adds  his  ideas,  his  thoughts,  and  together  under  his 
direction,  we  build  for  greater  things. 

And  then 

New  times,  new  problems,  new  programs  press  us — 
and  once  again  we  realize  that  change  itself  is  an  un- 
changeable law  of  progress. 
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If  I  had  my  pet  wish:  if  I  were  an  Aladdin  clutching 
an  old  rusty  lamp;  if  I  owned  a  Wishing  Well;  if  I 
passed  six  white  horses  in  one  mile;  I'd  wish  for  each 
of  you  my  pet  wish — that  you  might  have  as  much 
fun  in  this  business  as  I've  had. 

Having  fun  in  any  business  is  like  little  Johnnie's 
definition  of  salt:  "Salt,"  says  he,  "is  a  white  powder 
that  makes  potatoes  taste  bad  unless  you  put  some  on 
em. 

Last  Sunday  I  was  fifty  years  old.  I've  always  wanted 
to  be  fifty.  I  can  now  look  both  backwards  and  for- 
wards. I  can  now  start  a  new  life  based  on  the  experi- 
ence of  the  past. 

Twenty-five  of  these  fifty  years  have  been  spent  in 
specialty  selling.  I've  sold  candy,  corn,  peanuts, 
"hokey-pokey  ice  cream"  and  cracker  jack  at  county 
fairs; — red  lemonade  at  circuses; — and  hot  dogs  at  the 
baseball  park. 

I've  sold  red  neckties,  red  suspenders,  and  red  woolen 
underwear. 

I've  sold  automobile  tires,  hot  water  bottles,  surgeon's 
gloves  and  rubber  nipples.  During  the  depression  I 
sold  automobile  polish  on  the  streets  of  Columbus. 
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I  loved  it  all. 

I've  worked  in  factories;  I've  worked  as  a  day  laborer; 
I've  punched  a  "bull-point"  through  brick  walls  as  an 
electrician's  helper. 

I've  slept  on  park  benches. 

I've  been  both  broke  and  "nigger  rich." 

I've  crept  on  my  hands  and  knees  down  through  the 
long  rows  of  tomatoes,  caressing  each  red,  ripe  tomato 
as  I  took  it  from  the  vine — caressing  them  because  at 
the  moment  they  were  to  me  what  the  movie  star 
calls,  "My  Public." 

When  I  didn't  have  anything  else  to  sell,  I  tried  to  sell 
myself  to  the  tomatoes. 

I've  loved  it  all. 

If  I  were  compelled  to  lay  down  rules  for  having  fun 
in  this  or  any  business,  the  very  first  and  only  one 
would  be: 

"Love  folks." 

Did  you  notice  I  didn't  say  white  folk,  black  folk,  rich 
folk,  poor  folk — aristocrat,  peon,  intelligentsia  or  low 
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brow — I  said  folks.  The  people  we  live  with — the 
people  who  surround  us  and  move  with  us  through 
life.  The  millions  of  people  whom  most  of  us  with 
our  pill-box  minds,  blinded  by  our  own  sense  of  self- 
importance,  never  see. 

Like  the  old  gray  mare  who  shied  at  every  shadow,  we 
go  through  life  with  our  heads  reared  back,  our  noses 
in  the  air,  blinders  keeping  our  eyes  to  the  front; — 
wondering  why  life  is  dull  and  monotonous. 

Life  has  no  main  road  with  markers — life  is  all  around 
us.  It  is  the  people  who  move  in  other  paths  that  make 
life.  Life  is  life  itself. 

Folks — ^just  plain  folks. 

Know  and  love  them.  God  made  'em.  Christ  died  for 
'em.  They  must  be  worth  while. 

They  came  into  this  world  squalling,  howling,  spotty 
red  brats,  even  as  you  and  I — and  their  mothers  loved 
them  and  thought  them  beautiful,  even  as  you  and  I — 
but  God  put  a  spark  into  the  least  of  them,  and  God 
doesn't  waste  the  spark  of  life. 

Relax  and  love. 
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You  and  I  are  what  we  are  only  by  accident  of  hered- 
ity, birth  and  environment.  If  we  had  been  born  in 
an  oven  we  probably  would  have  been  biscuits  and 
ended  our  short  span  in  a  bowl  of  gravy. 

When  you  begin  to  think  of  yourself  as  a  superior 
being,  entitled  to  extra  respect — sit  down  in  front  of 
a  dressing  table,  put  your  elbows  on  the  table,  your 
chin  in  your  hands,  and  take  a  good  long  look  in  the 
mirror  at  your  ears.  I  dare  you. 

"Love  people — and  relax." 

All  the  rest  will  come  to  you — unless  your  idea  of  fun 
is  to  go  through  life  with  your  heart  wrapped  up  like 
the  kernel  of  a  Chinaman's  wrinkled  lichi  nut,  or  like 
a  sticky  valve,  or  carbon  knock  in  an  otherwise  perfect 
engine. 

There  are  a  million  other  rules,  but  they  don't  amount 
to  much.  They're  the  Side  Shows — see  them  all,  but 
don't  miss  the  Greatest  Show  on  Earth  Now  Going  on 
in  the  Big  Top! 

\^  And  when  my  last  sale  is  made,  when  the  thrill  of  this 
life  passes  into  the  thrill  of  anticipation  for  the  next, 
I  don't  want  any  spot  of  ground  consecrated  for  me, 
to  be  marked  with  a  gravestone  reading,  "Here  lies 
Vernon  Ellsworth  Vining,  commonly  known  as 
*Sam'." 
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For  a  monument,  I'd  like  to  leave  a  wee  bit  of  happi- 
ness through  the  things  and  ideas  I've  sold. 

Let  the  doctor  tend  the  flesh;  let  the  priest  guide  the 
spirit;  let  the  lawyer  plead  his  cause; — I'm  a  peddler, 
with  the  heart  of  a  peddler — the  soul  of  a  peddler,  and 
I've  loved  it  all. 

The  thoughts  I  have  given  you  really  came  from  my 
Dad,  who  taught  them  to  me.  I  hope  I  have  passed 
some  of  his  philosophy  on  to  you. 

Life,  Love,  Laughter  are  all  the  same  thing — They  are 
the  three  "L's"  spelling  "Fun"  and  I  wish  them  all  for 
you. 

Life,  Love,  Laughter. 
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This  is  the  final  story  in  Sam's  Selling  Slants — and 
the  last  one. 

Unquestionably. 

I  should  end  them  up  with  a  burst  of  mystery,  meta- 
phor and  mush  that  would  set  a  new  standard  for  all 
future  writers  on  selling. 

But,  actually. 

Even  now  as  I  sit  in  front  of  a  roaring  fire,  punching 
out  this  last  one  on  my  portable,  I  can't  somehow 
believe  these  Slants  have  been  put  into  writing.  It 
seems,  rather  throughout  the  past  year  I  sat  with  you 
once  each  week  in  front  of  this  selfsame  fireplace  and 
swapped  yarns  about  this  exciting  business  of  selling. 

I  have  enjoyed  these  talks. 

I  have  enjoyed  them  more  because  of  the  hundreds  of 
letters  which  have  come  in  telling  me  that  you,  too, 
have  a  pride  and  joy  in  this  business  of  ours. 

Personally, 

I  have  enjoyed  every  minute  of  my  selling  life.  I  have 
enjoyed  the  excitement  of  wondering  just  what  was 
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around  the  corner.  Every  sale  I  ever  made,  and  every 
experience  that  has  come  my  way,  has  been  Uved  in 
anticipation,  reaHzation  and  relived  in  retrospect. 

I  have  been  blue,  discouraged,  down  in  the  mouth — 
but  never  bored.  I  have  been  baffled  and  didn't  know 
which  way  to  turn,  but  at  the  first  hint  of  encourage- 
ment I  have  been  catapulted  into  a  sea  of  enthusiasm. 
From  the  lowest  depths  to  the  dizziest  heights — that's 
selling. 

Every  man  I  meet  is  my  instructor.  For  me,  school  is 
never  "out." 

I  love  it  all. 

May  your  children  and  my  children — and  their  chil- 
dren— ^know  the  job  of  

Selling  things. 
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